Gustave Flaubert Letters

For my part, I tell you he died from the "putrescence of
modern times." That is his word, and he repeated it to me this
winter several times: "I am dying of the Commune," etc.

The 4th of September has inaugurated an order of things
in which people like him have nothing more in the world to do.
One must not demand apples of orange trees. Artisans in
luxury are useless in a society dominated by plebeians. How I
regret him! He and Bouilhet have left an absolute void in me,
and nothing can take their place. Besides he was always so
good, and no matter what they say, so simple. People will
recognize later (if they ever return seriously to literature),
that he was a great poet. Meanwhile he is an absolutely un-
known author. So indeed is Pierre Corneille.

He hated two things: the hate of the Philistines in his youth,
that gave him his talent; the hate of the blackguards in his
riper years, this last killed him. He died of suppressed fury,
of wrath at not being able to say what he thought. He was
oppressed by Girardin, by Fould, by Dalloz, and by the first
Republic. I tell you that, because I have seen abominable things
and I am the only man perhaps to whom he made absolute
confidences. He lacked what was the most important thing in
life for him and for others: character. That he failed of the
Academy was to him a dreadful chagrin. What weakness!
and how little he must have esteemed himself! To seek an
honor no matter what, seems to me, besides, an act of incompre-
hensible modesty.

I was not at his funeral owing to the mistake of Catulle Men-
des, who sent me a telegram too late. There was a crowd. A
lot of scoundrels and buffoons came to advertise themselves as
usual, and today, Monday, the day of the theatrical paper,
there must be bits in the bulletins, that will make copy. To
resume, I do not pity him, / envy him. For, frankly, life is not
amusing.

No, I don't think that happiness is possible, but certainly
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